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ABSTRACT 



On March 3, 1971, a symposium was held at Oklahoma 
Christian college in order to discuss learning centers at the higher 
education level. For the purposes of the symposium, a learning center 
was defined as; (1) having a variety of audio and visual learning 
paths; (2) containing both print and non print resources; ( 3) 
affording opportunity for independent learning through audio and 
visual experiences; and (4) being integrated into the total 
curriculum. The topics of discussion contained in this volume are; 

(1) The learning center in the *70*s; (2) Is the learning center 

concept valid for education in the 1 70 , s?; (3) what corporate doners 

expect of education in the * 70* s; (4) Integrating learning centers 
into the total school; (5) Evaluating learning center programs; (6) 
Building design for learning centers; (7) preparing materials for 
learning centers; (8) Equipping learning centers; and (9) Determining 
cost of learning centers. Included are status reports of existing 
learning centers at nine colleges, junior colleges and univeirsities.. 
Learning centers with the goal of personalized instruction are seen 
as an important aspect of education in the future. (Document 
previously presented in RIE as ED 053 535.) (SJ) 
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One of the most significant instructional developments 
of the 60’s was the introduction of the learning center into 
many instructional programs. These learning centers have 
taken many different designs and purposes, contained many 
different types of equipment and resources, and been used 
from elementary,, schools through universities. 

With several years of experience in these learning 
centers now available for analysis, it is important to examine 
the results to date. Some have said that the concept has been 
“oversold”; others have applauded it as an outstanding success . 



On March 3, 1971 Oklahoma Christian College brought 
together one hundred fifty persons with interest and experi- 
ence in learning center usage, along with several outstanding 
consultants, in a symposium examining the question “ What 
Are We Learning About Learning Centers ?” 

In addition to the more philosophical consideration of 
the learning center concept, the symposium provided an 
opportunity for nine learning center directors to report on 
their experience in planning, organizing, and operating their 
centers. 

This book contains reports, speeches, and discussions of 
the symposium. Some are given verbatim; others are summa- 
rized due to the nature of the reporting method. 



CHARACTERISTICS 
of a Learning Center 



In instructional design a variety of audio and 

visual learning paths used. 

In resources both print and non print 

resources available. 



In student activities affords opportunity for 

independent learning ex- 
periences. 

In facilities designed for independent 

learning through audio and 
visual experiences. 

In curriculum integrated into the total 

instructional program. 
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THE LEARNING CENTER 



IN THE SEVENTIES 

EARL J. McGRATH 
Former U,S, Commissioner of Education 



The concept of the learning center involves several 
paradoxes. The most puzzling of these anomalies springs 
from the idea that institutions dedicated to higher edu- 
cation should find it necessary to establish an internal unit 
devoted to the very purpose for which the entire enterprise 
putatively exists. Are not colleges and universities established 
primarily to furnish the special facilities and conditions under 
which students with a wide variety of abilities and interests 
can make the maximum use of their time and ene rg y in 
learning? The basic reasons for calling these relatively recent 
innovations “learning’’ centers are not entirely clear. One 
explanation must be the feeling among their advocates that 
these centers are especially effective in enabling students to 
gain something more in intellectual content and skills in the 
learning center than they would accomplish under conven- 
tional academic circumstances. Another explanation for the 
burgeoning of learning centers may be the growing influence 
of learning theory in highlighting the basic differences between 
teaching and learning. 

Much teaching in college and university classrooms results 
in only a modest amount of meaningful, functional, and 
lasting learning. It is now demonstrable that even under the 
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instruction of a teacher well-versed in his subject and ded- 
icated to his job some students learn at a level of efficiency 
far below their potential. The reverse is also true; some stu- 
dents receiving instruction from teachers with less impressive 
formal qualifications and with quite unconventional proce- 
dures acquire an impressive body of knowledge, master 
complicated intellectual skills and most important of ail 
develop such an interest in the things of the mind that they 
continue to learn long after they have been weaned from 
the classroom. 

Some of the most disturbing research of recent years 
done by Bloom, Carroll, and others of the conditions of the 
learning situation reveals that many students learn below 
their abilities, or fail entirely, in courses in which if the 
conditions of learning were based on what is already known 
about differential human capacities and effective learning 
situations, they would have no difficulty in rising to superior 
levels of achievement. Benjamin Bloom, of the University of 
Chicago, has written that* 

The use of aptitude tests for predictive purposes and the high 
correlations between such tests and achievement criteria have led 
many of us to the view that high levels of achievement are 
possible only for the most able students. From this, it is an easy 
step to some notion of a causal connection between aptitude and 
achievement. The simplest notion of causality is that the students 
with high levels of aptitude can learn the complex ideas of the 
subject while the students with low levels of aptitude can learn 
only the simplest ideas of the subject. 

Quite in contrast to this is Carroll *s (1963) view that aptitude 
is the amount of time required by the learner to attain mastery of 



a learning task. Implicit in this formulation is the assumption 
that, given enough time, all students can conceivably attain 
mastery of a learning task. If Carroll is right, then learning 
mastery is theoretically available to all, if we can find the means 
for helping each student , . . 

We are convinced that the grade of A as an index of mastery of 
a subject can, under appropriate conditions, be achieved by up 
to 95 percent of the students in a class , , . 



We believe that if every student had a very good tutor, most of 
them would be able to learn a particular subject to a high degree,* 

Another anomaly relates to the wide differences that 
exist between the patently effective materials and procedures 
employed in the relatively few existing learning centers among 
the more than 2,500 institutions of higher education and the 
materials and procedures in general use elsewhere. The 
“culture lag” whioii the celebrated sociologist, William Ogburn, 
identified in social institutions at large is particularly pro- 
nounced in the academic society. Methods of teaching with 
the use of audio-visual aids, for example, developed with 
millions of dollars of grants from the Ford Foundation to 
mention only one investor, in spite of their demonstrated 
effectiveness, have not been so widely adopted as the evidence 
and investment would seem to demand. 



Now it is neither my wish nor my intention to engage in 
today’s most popular emotional catharsis of flagellating the 



*Benjamin S. Bloom, “ 'Learning for Mastery , ” Evaluation Com- 
ment, 1:2 (May 1968), 



academic establishment- If, however, we are to make better 
use of the available resources of human beings, buildings, and 
equipment, which will be much harder to come by in the 
70 ’s than they were in the GO’s, the conditions of learning 
must be vastly improved in terms of what we already know, 
to say nothing of the future products of a considerably en- 
larged research effort. The purpose of these general prefatory 
remarks has been to suggest that learning centers can contrib- 
ute significantly to the*,* advancement of efficiency in higher 
education in this^-dh'cade. The same could be said about 
learning at all the other levels of our school system, but that 
is not^ow our concern. 

My treatment of our topic makes no attempt to catalogue 
the many interesting and productive activities which learning 
centers carry on. Nor shall I attempt to review in detail the 
abundant reliable evidence on the effectiveness of their work. 
I assume that most of those interested in these educational 
units are familiar with this information. Moreover others 
more directly in touch with these facts will present them in 
this meeting. It is my conviction that to get the most 
comprehensive understanding of the ways in which learning 
centers can assist in the improvement of higher education in 
the years ahead, one must consider certain probable develop- 
ments in American society that will impinge on the programs 

of these agencies. : 

Without attempting to exhaust the list of potential 
influences, I wish to identify five: (1) A decelerating growth 
in student enrollments. (2) The general abandonment of 
highly selective admission standards. (3) A rededieation of 
the members of the profession of education to their primary 
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responsibility of nurturing efficient learning among their 
students. (4) The now generally accepted concept that no 
amount of formal education, however effective, will prepare 
any one to be for long an efficient practitioner of his calling, 
an informed and participating citizen, or a well adjusted and 
happy human being. Thoughtful observers of American 
society are committed to the view that continuing education 
throughout life is now as essential as eight years of schooling 
was considered adequate only fifty years ago. (6) A slowing 
down of the geometric increase in financial support of 
higher education from legislatures, corporate donors, and 
private philanthropists. 

ENROLLMENTS 

1. So many studies have been made of enrollments and 
so much has been written on the subject that only a few 
observations relevant to our particular subject need be made. 
Enrollments will continue to grow, but after 1975-76 the 
rate of increase should begin a dramatic drop. After a period 
of sky rocketing increases from the days of World War II to 
1957 the number of live births in the United States began to 
fall at a rate of about 100,000 a year. Hence, the reservoir of 
youth from which colleges and universities can draw has now 
fallen more than a million below the level of 1957. Since 
those born in that year will normally be old enough to enter 
college in September 1974 or 1975, a pronounced impact of 
the falling birth rate will be felt only three or four years hence. 
To be sure, with a total present enrollment of over eight mil- 
lion, the real effect of this shrinkage will not for several years 
be substantial. Each year, however, with the exception of the 
few prestige institutions which have steadily had many more 
applicants than could be admitted, this contraction of enroll- 
ments in a good number of colleges will be painfully 




perceptible. Secondly, there has been a constantly increasing 
percentage of the college age group seeking a higher education. 
This proportion may continue to rise. It should be recalled, 
however, that already nearly fifty percent of young people 
now continue their formal education beyond high school, 
and in some communities, especially those economically and 
socially well favored, virtually all mentally unimpaired youth 
now go on to college. The percentages cannot rise much higher. 
A few years ago, under a grant from the Ford Foundation, I 
conducted a conference on the subject, “Universal Higher 
Education,”* Even among the staunchest advocates of ex- 
tended opportunity for all American youth, the opinion was 
general that a top figure of 70 per cent of college attendance 
must realistically be considered a limit, and some considered 
a lower estimate sounder. With a reduced population to draw 
from and a less rapid extension of higher education to new 
groups the effect on enrollments is obvious. The consequences 
in terms of teaching staff, classrooms, equipment, dormitories, 
and other features of institutional life have not yet been fully 
appreciated, and most of them are too far afield from the 
present topic to discuss them now. 

Several results of changing enrollment patterns are 
directly relevant to any consideration of the future of learning 
centers. The most obvious is the opportunity the members of 
the profession, especially the harassed administrators will now 
have, to turn their attention and energies from an impenetra- 
ble preoccupation with the enlargement and readjustment 
of all features of the academic community to more genuinely 
educational issues. Even the stoutest defenders of our system 



* Earl J. McGrath, ed. t Universal Higher Education (New York; 
McGraw-Hill Book Company , 19G6). 
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of higher education among whom I count myself, since the 
end of World War II have expressed arresting misgivings about 
the loss of steady purpose, the impersonallzation of human 
relations, the underdirected improvisation of policies and 
procedur's, and the loss of meaning imposed by the 
kaleidoscopic conditions imposed on academic life by the need 
to absorb more and more students. It is no surprise, therefore, 
that the resulting lack of attention to the individual caused 
the students to fail, to withdraw, and to latterly rebel. 

One can hope that, relieved of the urgent practical 
concerns of absorbing more and more students, adminis- 
trators and faculty members may now be able to institute 
the experiments and reforms required to provide a more 
effective education for a more stable student body. In 
these efforts the learning centers ought to be one of the first 
instruments to be given fuller consideration. 



My conception of the principal functions of the learning 
center embraces the idea of personalized opportunities geared 
to the interests, abilities, and time schedules of each student. 
Because of the faculty’s increasing concern with, and know- 
ledge of, the individual student, and the wide range of op- 
tional facilities in the learning center, each learner can be 
considered as a special case. He can be directed to those 
materials and procedures which will take him where he is in 
his intellectual development at any point in time and move 
him forward at a rate consistent with his capacity to learn. And 
procedures can be calibrated to a student’s strength in a field 
like languages or weaknesses in another like mathematics or 
vice versa. One of the most disturbing but insightful looks of 
our day. Future Shock by Alvin Toffler, Is filled with facts 
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and proposals relevant to the learning center concept. 
Speaking of only one technological device he observes that: 

Computers , . . make it easier for the school to cope with 
independent study, with a wider range of course offerings and 
more Varied extracurricular activities. More important, computer- 
assisted education, programmed instruction, and other such 
techniques, despite popular misconceptions, radically enhance 
the possibility of diversity in the classroom. They permit each 
student to advance at his own purely personal pace. They permit 
him to follow a custom-cut path toward knowledge, rather than a 
rigid syllabus as in the traditional industrial era classroom. 

Reverting for a moment to enrollments, it should be 
observed that the fastest growing institution in our system of 
higher education is the community college. For a number of 
academic, fiscal, and sociological reasons the remarks made 
earlier about shrinking enrollments will not for some years 
apply to these local institutions. The relevance of this matter 
here is that the community colleges generally attempt to pro- 
vide a broad range of educational opportunity geared to the 
widely varying needs of all young people in a given social 
setting. The diversity of interests, abilities, and learning pace 
is bound to exceed those of the past. Hence, the curricular 
options as well as the opportunity to learn at varying speeds 
which characterize the learning center Eire peculiarly adapted 
to the growing needs of students in the community colleges. 
Moreover, a point to be considered later, these institutions 
are established to serve students of all ages and occupations 
at almost any hour. Hence, their students will vary even more 
widely than unselected undergraduates. The learning center 
can provide opportunities for varied curricular interests, for 
different rates of learnings and for irregular hours of attend- 
ance for these varied patrons. 
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CHANGING ADMISSIONS POLICIES 

2, One of the most radical alterations of academic policy 
in the past decade which will doubtless be of considerable 
significance in the future of learning centers concerns admis- 
sions policies, From the end of World War II until the upsurge 
of minority groups in the 1960’s it was the rare institution of 
higher education which did not almost annually erect higher 
barriers to admission based primarily on achievement m 
cognitive learning. This narrowing of the range of acceptable 
academic ability, and concommitant restriction of educa- 
tional opportunity, was justified on the questionable assump- 
tion that these practices improved the quality of institutional 
performance. If the activities of the blacks had had no other 
effect on higher education, their demands that the validity 
of the means of determining the right to a college r mention 
be re-examined would have been a major contribution to the 
improvement of American higher education. 

The fact Is that a number of ser ous students of the rela- 
tion between restrictive admissions practices and educational 
results had already shown that a large percentage of the 
failures or voluntary drop-outs came to college with good 
records. Conversely where unqualified students in terms of 
current criteria were admitted on an experimental basis 
many achieved acceptable, or even distinguished, records 
in subsequent education and in their professions. Some of 
these nonqualified students make quite satisfactory progress 
without so-called remedial instruction* others, as might be 
expected, had to fill gaps in their earlier education and the 
majority had to spend more time day by day on individual 
assignments and more years in completing degree requirements. 



The cost in time and money of the necessary special 
services involved in providing additional instruction has been 
discovered to be unexpectedly large. In some instances 
the excessive expense has actually caused some institutions 
to limit the intake of those who cannot meet conventional 
standards. 



Whatever the final outcome of the efforts of individual 
institutions to open more widely the doors of educational 
opportunity and to provide the type of instruction each 
individual requires, the social forces now at work, combined 
with the recognition that time must be considered an essen- 
tial function of achievement, will doubtless result in a broader 
spectrum of abilities among students on admission. If, 
however, the educational needs of these new patrons of 
higher education are to be accommodated, within the 
limits of available resources, arrangements must be made for 
them to learn by themselves at their own pace. Some such 
accommodations to uneven ability can be made within the 
usual class structures and procedures. For many, however, 
special facilities will have to be provided. 

Other than the learning center, no prospective agency or 
unit now on the academic scene appears able to meet these 
emerging needs of a diversified student group who stand 
much lower than at present in their high school classes. 
For many what is needed is additional time to repeat a given 
learning task as often as is necessary and self-administered 
criteria of accomplishment to indicate the next step in 
intellectual advance. As one who for nearly a half century 
has been intensely involved in the learning of foreign lan- 
guages on a personal as well as professional basis, I can say 
that the use of audio-visual aids like those available in a 
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learning center are Indispensable. The resources they provide 
for direct experience with the spoken language, with limitless 
opportunity for repetition in the use of idiomatic expressions 
and peculiar structures, with playback arrangements, and 
many other aids to learning, ,the,se centers may be the only 
practical devices capable of assuring that some students 
will be able to master a foreign language at all. Even for the 
facile language student the learning center may make the 
difference between nonfunctional language knowledge and 
fluent usage, or between learning a single, or two or three 
new tongues during the undergraduate year., .For graduate., 
students in non-language fields who, sometimes delay their 
degrees to dispose . of . generally footless but! nevertheless • 
inescapable language requirements, the learning center may 
be an indispensable help. The sgme can be said of, other types 
of instruction, indeed of almost any kind, in which the 
individual student needs help as an integral part of a, course, 
or wishes to raise his accomplishments above required levels. 

It must be clear that I am not suggesting that the learning 
center should be merely an assemblage of prosthetic devices 
calculated to enable the scholastically crippled to make 
satisfactory intellectual progress; I am merely contending 
that we should recognize fully that human beings differ in the 
speed with which they learn, and that individual treatment 
enhances their accomplishments. The learning center includes 
the most comprehensive organization of devices and proce- 
dures yet devised to assist the individual in making the 
maximum progress in intellectual growth. With the increasing 
diversity of students, with the expansion of knowledge, with 
the demand by the public generally that the funds provided 
for education be put to the most productive use, it is hard to 
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see how an alert educational community can function effec- 
tively without the services a learning center can provide. 

REDEDICATION OF THE PROFESSION TO TEACHING 

3. One of the most promising aspects of higher education 
today is the prospect that there is an incipient renewal in the 
profession of a real dedication to teaching, especially at the 
undergraduate level. One cause of this revival of interest is 
the unavailability of other kinds of professional employment 
such as doing research for industry and government, teaching 
a contracting company of graduate students, and serving in 
eonsidtotive bodies. One small college which three years ago 
had to search country- wide for a physics teacher this last 
summer had 29 unsolicited applications for the same position. 
The unavailability of other employment may not be the best 
motivation for inspired teaching, but it may m the long run 
produce many effective members of the profession. More- 
over, a recent study conducted by the Institute of Higher 
Education at Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
published under the title. The Dynamics of Academic 
Reform , * reveals, among other things, that significant changes 
in educational practices are facilitated by an infusion of new 
ideas from persons from other institutions and other occu- 
pations. Without elaborating these ideas on the changing 
composition and mores of the teaching profession, I believe 
that the years ahead will witness a willingness, yes, an 
unprecedented eagerness, to modify the academic enterprise 
so as to make it more responsive to the contemporary needs 

m J.B. Lon Hmfferlin t The Dynamics of Academic Reform (San 
Francisco: Jasmey •Bass, 1969)1 _ " 
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of students and of society. Sociologist Ogburn’s quarter 
century “culture lag” between the discovery and use of 
knowledge may be considerably narrowed. 

Specifically, the teaching profession for a number of 
reasons in its rededication to the obligations of instruction 
may accept, indeed seek, the constantly growing facilities 
and practices of the learning laboratory. If this is to happen, 
however, intensive efforts must be made to educate the 
profession concerning the value of the services such a unit 
can offer, not as an adjunct repc rative or corrective agency, 
but as an integral part of the manifold activities o + ~ all 
discipline. 

The fact is that even some of us who spend our pro- 
fessional lives in the study of education are not sufficiently 
abreast of the remarkable developments that have taken place 
in these innovative institutions. Oklahoma Christian College 
has rendered a valuable service in bringing together here a 
group of persons who have had considerable experience with 
this type of enterprise and who are capable of giving leadership 
in spreading the body of knowledge and experience which has 
already been acquired. 



But much more needs to be done. Some foundation 
could gain a large return on its investment if it supported not 
only additional experiments and researches on the potentially 
beneficial use of learning centers, but also on mechanisms for 
currently disseminating knowledge about practices of demon, 
strated value. In any event, I believe the changing attitudes of 
teachers in the various disciplines, and their reaching out for 
innovation make the 70 ’s a propitious time to extend the 
learning center concept throughout the enterprise of higher 
education. It should be added parenthetically that the 
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kinds of facilities and services the learning center offers can be 
used in a great range of institutions and organizations outside 
of colleges and universities, especially in government and 
industry, but those possibilities lie beyond our present concern. 



CONTINUING EDUCATION 



4, The most arresting of the potential uses of the learning 
center relates to the idea long expounded in commencement 
addresses but until recent years not taken very seriously by 
the profession of the graduates, that education must be a 
never-ending human activity and commitment. There is 
growing agreement not only among educators, but among 
citizens at large as well, that learning and life must be 
coterminous. Evidence of the general acceptance of this 
view is the change of the name “adult education’ * to “con- 
tinuing education.” No longer do we think of this type of 
program only as an opportunity to bring those who have 
been out of school for a decade or more up to a level they 
might have achieved if they had not dropped out, or as the 
means of quickly acquiring the new knowledge or skills 
needed for a new job. 

Colleges and universities will, of course, offer all kinds of 
instruction in conventional classes for those who want either 
to acquire additional education for vocational advancement, 
for general intellectual development, for more enlightened 
citizenship, or for the sheer fun of learning. With the increasing 
leisure which we are led to believe will be abundantly available 
to all in the social empyrean just ahead, those who already 
know the pleasures of the life of the mind may hope that 
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these rich and life-extending satisfactions might he chosen in 
part as substitutes for the present endless hours of placid 
absorption in TV programs. 

There are many reasons why the prospective adult learner 
today will not be drawn to conventional courses designed 
primarily for undergraduates. Even the latter are less and less 
enthralled by the routines, and the remoteness from life of 
many classroom experiences. As a teacher of adult classes in 
several disciplines I can say with some confidence that the 
fail tire of adult education to live up to its demonstrable 
potential in the past forty years has in large part been the 
result of a lack of innovation on the part of those who teach 
in adapting instruction to the varying interests and needs of 
highly motivated but critical adult patrons of the academic 
market. 

The learning center can provide an ideal arrangement 
of materials, time schedules, and differential learning speeds 
for the millions of persons from 18 to 80 who want for a 
variety of reasons to keep intellectually alive. For the out-of- 
school person these individualized services will be indispen- 
sable. Moreover, regardless of the engulfing growth of 
publicly-supported higher education, the development of 
learning centers in the smaller liberal arts colleges may in fact 
be one of the most effective devices for attracting a larger 
constituency of students as well as potential benefactors. The 
demand for this type of service is already evident even in such 
well-educated communities as Westchester County, New York. 
Here a jp’oup of adults each year on their own with no 
institutional backing or involvement organizes a variety of 
instruction in the modern languages, the fine, arts, political 
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institutions and practices, and a host of other subjects of 
vital interest even to many who already hold Ph.D,, LL.B,, 
or M.D. degrees. The availability of a learning center for these 
citizens would greatly increase participation, because many 
of them follow highly demanding' occupations and are not 
completely free in arranging their own schedules in after 
working hours. 

The learning center can also capitalize on one element in 
the educational process which has immense potential. It can 
not only accelerate the acquisition of new knowledge, it can 
through guided independent study facilitate the cultivation 
of the habits of intellectual workmanships and stimulate 
students 5 motivation toward continuous self-instruction. The 
psychological and pedagogical fruits of student involvement 
in the learning process were described by John Dewey a half 
century ago. But these views of America’s most celebrated 
educational philosopher have been overlooked by those who 
know more about Admiral George and Governor Tom than 
about Philosopher John. Even the alleged responsibility of 
colleges for much of today’s permissiveness blinds many to 
three of the cardinal principles in Dewey’s philosophy. , 

One is that any propram of education has to begin where 
the student is intellectually and motivationally. No matter 
how competent a teacher may be in his discipline if he starts 
beyond the students’ level of comprehension he is wasting his 
own and the student’s time. In theory every teacher agrees 
with this principle* but many observe it more in the breach 
than in the practice. The learning center program not only 
rests on this fact of learning theory l it involves it in the 
preparation and use of its materials of instruction. 
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Second, said Dewey, making the learning experience real 
through the use of the concrete, undergirded by theoretical 
explications, increases the speed of acquisition and assures 
longer retention. The learningcenter properly makes maximum 
use of media. 

? 

Third, mid most important, active rather than passive 
participation in the learning process excites interest in, and 
cultivates the habit of independent study and personal 
responsibility for further growth in unrelated intellectual 
exercises. In fact, such self-learning doubtless nurtures 
character traits of persistence and responsibility for one's 
own destiny. 

COSTS 

5. Lastly,. the matter of costs. Others at this meeting 
from systematic study and personal experience know so much 
more about this matter than I, that 1 hesitate to express 
opinions on this very complicated topic. As a matter of fact, 

I believe that the learning center concept ought to be sold 
more on the basis of its academic quality and uniqueness 
than on fiscal considerations. There are, in fact, some teaching 
situations in which the facilities of the learning center might 
add to the cost of instruction, and properly so. For example, 
some courses in the graphic arts of music are offered 
primarily through the use of the lecture-discussion method. 
But the students’ experiences could be greatly enriched by 
the extensive use of auditory and visual materials by extending 
tiie variety of artistic expression and by strengthening and 
consolidating what is learned. Certain it is that the initial 
expense of designing, erecting, and equipping an individual 
learning place for each student so that he can gain these learn- 
ing increments will exceed the cost of providing bare classroom 
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space. But the advantageous outcome would ampl^justify the 
additional cost. -- ■ * 7 v “ 



But in two respects at least, the funds for current 
operating expense could either be reduced or put to better 
use through the inclusion of a learning center as an integral 
part of the institutional program. As observed earlier the 
enrollment boom, especially for some of the smaller private 
colleges, will in four years be over, as Indeed it already is for 
some. If many colleges are to operate with financial stability 
and still offer a proper- range of curricular options, while 
maintaining suitable salaries, they will have to find ways of 
reducing the exhorbitant costs of advanced specialized courses 
which year after year attract fewer than five or even ten stu- 
dents. A few years ago colleges used to boast about their 5 to 
1-* student-faculty ratio and accrediting agencies tc >k a dim 
view of an institution which believed it could 'double or 
triple that ratio without adulterating the quality of education. 
The myths on which these policies were based are happily 

evaporating. * ... 

Some small classes will always be a practical necessity. 

The only realistic solution to this problem where such courses 
really constitute proper elements in a college program as 
distinguished from graduate and professional school offerings 
will be to shift a large part of the burden of instruction to the 
student through various forms of independent study. For 100 
years tutorial arrangements of various types have been tried 
throughout the enterprise of higher education. In fact, the 
practice in England in one form or another antedates the 
establishment of Harvard in 1686. Regardless of its peda- 
gogical merits, for most institutions the one-to-one relation 
between teachers and students has turned out to be 



P r °hlbitively expensive. Moreover, tutorial instruction has 
typically been limited to upper classmen with superior 
records who in terms of the acquisition of the skills of learn- 
ing need its peculiar benefits least. The learning center can 
reduce the teaching load by making meetings between teacher 
and student less frequent. Indeed, in many cases these visits 
might be reduced to those needed to smooth the students* 
advance over intellectual bumps in the road. 

In the case of some instruction in limited but justifiable 
demand the facilities of the learning center may make the 
difference between offering a course or eliminating it com- 
pletely and thus impoverishing the progress of some students. 
Students proficient in French, for example, with only 
minimal assistance can gain a fair competence in Spanish, 
Italian, and Portuguese. The same arrangement could suffice 
for the learning of courses in mathematics. With imagination 
and facilities cost could thus be reduced without the sacrifice, 
in fact, sometimes with an increase in the efficiency of learn- 
ing. My guess is that corporations, foundations, and private 
donors, as they consider prospective grants in the future, will 
be increasingly inquisitive about the efforts institutions have 
made through the use of these devices to make the most 
economical and effective use of the funds they already have. 

This modest treatment of the potential use of the 
learning center in the 70 *s and beyond has been designed not 
so much to review or predict the technological developments 
which can measurely enrich the education of students. The 
emphases, I hope you will agree, has not been on hardware nor 
even much on innovative techniques, valuable as Jbpth are. As 
I said at the outset these matters which have been treated 
exhaustively elsewhere will also be discussed here by highly 
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'knowledgeable and experienced professionals. My aim has 
been primarily to relate some of the basic developments and 
changes in American society to desirable developments in the 
academic enterprise. These matters, I believe, ought to be 
considered especially by those who now have the power of 
decision as to whether or not a learning center should be 
established or its services expanded. 

Again, any one who has read Toffler *s Future Shock , even 
if he cannot accept some of the conclusions the author 
reaches after a prolonged and intensive analysis of our culture 
must be convinced that massive and basic change will be the 
immediate order of the day. Except the church, education is 
perhaps the most conservative institution in Western culture. 
Now, however, it can no longer escape the impact of the forces 
at work with accelerating speed in altering our personal and 
collective lives. Toffler also states a truth of social evolution 
that those intitutions which fail to meet the changing condi- 
tions of cultural life disappear. The learning center as a single 
agency will not suffice to adapt the enterprise of education 
to the swift*,/ emerging educational needs of a rapidly changing 
society, but its influence in some cases may tip the balance 
in favor of survival rather than dissolution. For these reasons 
I believe the learning center wUl be more widely adapted by 
the institutions of higher education in this decade and its 
effectiveness will, through research and evaluation, be steadily 
enhanced. 





IS THE LEARNING CENTER 
CONCEPT VALID FOR 
EDUCATION IN THE SEVENTIES? 

HAROLD B. GORES 
President 

Educational Facilities Laboratories 

The subject before the house is, “Is The Learning Center 
Concept Valid For Education In The 1970 V?” 

Having thought about this matter, I think the answer is 
yes. Therefore, let me take the time allotted to me to describe 
the general setting and conditions in the 1970 ’s during which 
learning centers will be built. 

First, the economic situation today is nothing less than 
vivid, especially for private education. There is general agree- 
ment that the economic curve has bottomed out as of last 
November, heralded by the bottoming out of the stock mar- 
ket she months earlier as it always seems to do. 

However, education seems to have a private economic 
curve of its own. If the pattern of the 1930’s is to be repeated 
during this recession, we can expect education’s curve not to 
turn upward until about 18 months later than the general 
economy. If this pattern repeats, I would expect 1971 to be 

worse financially than 1970, and it mav be well into 1972 
before money in any sizeable quantities starts to flow again 

toward education. This optimistic prediction is based upon 
the assumption that our economy did indeed turn upward 
last November. A real pessimist might contend that today’s 
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conditions are more analogous to the year 1930, and not the 
year 1932. Being an incurable optimist personally, I like to 
believe that we have just gone through the modern version of 
1932. 



Only time will tell, but the kinds of things I am hearing 
these days are remindful of the early *30 ’s— not so many weeks 
ago, the president of a small private college told me that his 
faculty, after examining the college’s books, voted to take a 
10% pay cut in order to help the college to pay the faculty 
for the month of June. 

Because EFL’s mission is to help schools and colleges 
with their physical problems, my remarks will focus mostly 
on buildings and equipment— the solids of education as dis- 
tinguished from its gases, the curriculum. 

Let’s put the physical environment in perspective, A 
college is at least three things— people , ideas, and a place— in 
that order. Because the places of education are not as impor- 
tant as its people does not mean that environment is 
unimportant. Dr. Harry Johnson, Director of the famed Life 
Extension Institute, reports that from his study of the 
environment of office workers, the quality of environment 

makes about a 15% difference in their productivity. Now 
15% is not a major fraction, but it is three times larger than 

what your friendly bank is giving you for interest on your 
money. 



In fact, the building itself does not loom large in the 
total context of cost. Typically, a new building in education 
represents about 6% of the total cost over the life of the 
building *to perform the function^ for which the building 



